-6                 MILK:  PRODUCTION AND  CONTROL
Infection of the digestive system thus follows that of the respiratory
system, and although large numbers of bacilli are excreted, as described
above, they do not all leave the body by this route. A certain number may,
and often do, pass through the intestinal wall to be carried to the lymphatic
glands associated with the intestines. Here new centres of disease are set up.
The infection spreads from these glands to the peritoneum, and is eventually
carried by the associated lymphatic system to the udder, with a subsequent
infection of the tissue of that organ. Milk from tuberculous udders is often
highly virulent, although, even in animals in an advanced stage of the
disease, the organ may not be affected. The liver is often affected, but the
disease rarely attacks the spleen in cattle. A further organ commonly
affected is the uterus, especially when the disease is in an advanced stage,
while it must not be forgotten that this organ may be the primary seat of
infection in an animal which has been bulled by a bull affected with
tuberculosis.
It should be noted that in many cases tuberculosis in cattle is of slow
growth, the infective agent being at first confined to a great extent within
the body. As the disease advances the discharges from the animal become
more virulent, the organisms being discharged from the mouth, nose, rectum,
and udder in varying quantities. It should also be borne in mind, also,
that, although the lesions and symptoms of the affected animal may be
slight, the discharges from such an animal may be highly infective from an
early stage.
Signs and Symptoms of Bovine Tuberculosis
Owing to the disastrous effects of tuberculosis upon the health of the
animals and even upon attendants working among infected herds, it is
important that the  cow-owner should ba  able  to recognise  an  animal
affected by this disease.    Not only is this essential as a means of preventing
further infection of the herd, but, what is more important, such recogni-
tion is imperative from the point of view of preventing infection by the
consumption of milk from such diseased animals.    When the  disease is
recognised, the animal affected should be removed immediately from the herd
until seen by a veterinary surgeon, the appropriate authority should be noti-
fied without delay, and the milk should not be sold for human consumption.
Unfortunately, the symptoms of tuberculosis in its early stages are not very
distinct.    Coughing, particularly noticeable when the animal is in the open
or during exertion in the cold air,.is frequent.    Sometimes the cough becomes
very noticeable when the animal is drinking cold water.    Troubled breathing
(dyspnoea), a certain degree of ancemia and, in the later stages, wasting, are
also noticeable.    Food is often refused in the later stages of the disease, the
cough becomes more frequent, and the throat may swell.    In the case of an
abdominal infection, diarrh&a may be present together with colic pains, and
slime, pus and blood may be present in the excretions.    When the kidneys
are affected the urine is thick and strong smelling.  Cases of the disease often
run a mild course, hardly any of the usual symptoms being noticeable.    In
such an instance, the only reliable method by which the affected animal may
be detected is through the employment of the tuberculin test.    Full details
of the various methods of testing are given later in this chapter (see page 84).
As the disease further advances the general physical state of the animal
deteriorates rapidly.    It loses its condition, the neck, ribs, and flanks, which
in healthy animals are well filled out, sink in, and finally emaciation is extreme.